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She returned to her home Tenth month 25th. 
Her beloved friends Sarah Harrison and John 
Hall, having previously arrived from England, 
“the next day,” she says, “after I got an 
I went down to Thomas Harrison’s, where dear 
Sarah received me with open arms. Language 
failed us for a space, and we silently mingled 
tears of tender affection to each other, and 
of gratitude to the Father of Mercies, in the 
hambling persuasion, that during a separation of 
seven years, in which time we had been closely 
and variously tried, we had been upheld and sus- 
tained by the special mercy and goodness of our 
holy Head and High Priest, who now, on rejoin- 
ing, enabled us to set up our Ebenezer. John 
Hall, who, on seeing me enter T. Harrison’s parlor, 
knew me instantly, felt like a beloved brother. 
He staid a few weeks in our city, passing his 
time in our meeting, mostly in a silent travail ; 
and proceeded on a journey southward, being ac- 
commodated with Stephen Grellett a steady young 
minister, for companion. Dear S. H. appears in 
possession of the blessed reward of peace.” 

One First-day morning, in the North Meeting, 
a meek spirited and valuable woman Friend 
arose, and having stood for some minutes, R. 
Jones also stood up, and remained for a short 
time, solemnly silent, neither of them having ob- 
served the other, until R. J. commenced a very 
impressive and weighty discourse, when the 
ormer instantly sat down. R. Jones knew nothing 
of the circumstance till it was mentioned to her 
in the evening, when she was much affected, even 
‘o tears, fearing lest she might have crushed or 
hurt a tender plant of her heavenly Father's own 


. 


right hand planting. She immediately put on her 
cloak and bonnet, and went to see the Friend, 
who informed her, that she (R. J.) had fully ex- 
pressed the exercise which had been upon her own 
mind, and that she believed that the surrender of 
her will, in thus standing upon her feet, had been 
accepted. 

On the 14th of Twelfth month, 1799, Samuel 
Emlen paid Rebecca Jones a visit, which proved 
to be their final interview. Noticing an almanac 
for the approaching year, he took it up, and placing 
it near his eye,—being, as is well remembered, 
very near-sighted,—he said emphatically, — 
“ KiGHTEEN Hunprep! J have said, I shall not 
live to see it.”” She replied,—“ Oh Samuel, dont 
say so!”” He responded, “ Repecca—I have 
said itt—remember the agreement which we made 
years ago, that the survivor should attend the 
other’s funeral.” Soon after this he was confined 
to the house with indisposition, during which, 
with “tears of holy joy,” he was enabled to 
triumph through faith, and give high praises unto 
Him whom he had eminently served. “The main 
bent of my mind,” he fervently exclaimed, “has 
been to serve thee, oh God, who art glorious 
in holiness, fearful in praises. I have, 1 am 
sure, loved godliness and hated irfiquity ;—my 
petitions to the throne of Grace have been ac- 
companied by faith.” “All I want is Heaven!” 
he said as his end drew nigh; and having re- 
peated part of the Lord’s prayer, he added, “ Oh 
how precious a thing it is to feel the Spirit itself 
bearing witness with our spirits, that we are his |’ 
Impressed with the awfulness of the invisible 
world upon which he was about to enter, he said 
to those around him, “I entreat that nothing be 
done to me, except what I may request, that my 
mind may not be diverted, that my whole mind 
may be centered in aspiration to the throne of 
Grace.” His last, or nearly his last words, after 
an apparent suspension of hfe, were, “I thought 
I was gone—Christ Jesus receive my spirit.” 
And thus, at 43 o’clock on the morning of Twelfth 
month 30th, this remarkable man and illustrious 
ambassador for Christ, quietly departed to be with 
him who said, “ Father, I will thut those whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am, that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given 
me.” 

Before day break that morning, Rebecca Jones 
and her B. C., were conversing about 8. Emlen, 
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and of a singularly pleasant dream respecting 
him, when a loud knock was heard, and the win- 
dow being opened, Samuel Emlen’s Roman Ca- 
tholic servant, Larry, called out, “ My blessed 
master’s gone to Heaven!’ He was buried on 
New Year’s day, 1800, his remains being taken 
to the Market street House, where Nicholas Waln 
and another Friend were solemnly engaged in the 
gospel ministry. Rebecca Jones, although an in- 
valid, was true to the ment, which she had 
made with her honoured friend. 

Fourth month 2d, 1800, R. Jones notes in her 
book of business accounts, ‘‘ Memorandum, that 
having felt a stop in my mind against recruiting 
my shop, and having £200 in cash, I placed it on 
interest.” 

She was on this day engaged in writing an 
order for goods to the above amount, to be pur- 
chased for her by a sea captain who resided next 
door to her, and was about to sail, intending, as 
was her wont, to accompany the order with the 
money. She paused, laid down her pen, and re- 
marked to our informant, that she believed she 
had better not send. This vessel was wrecked and 
lost on its return voyage. The crew were saved. 

How affecting is it, and what cause of humble 

titude, to have evidence that he who said of 
old, “ shall I hide from Abraham that thing which 
I do ?”—is still a “ WonDERFUL COUNSELLOR” 
to those who, walking dutifully in faith and sim- 
ple obedience, have become quick of apprehension, 
in ee he still small voice. Truly is the 
wisdom which cometh from above “ profitable 
unto ALL THINGS.” 

By the hands of her beloved friends Samuel 
Smith and Richard Jordan, she sent letters to 
several of her transatlantic friends. To the latter 
she gave a me letter of introduction, and in 
a letter to C. Hustler, Fifth month 23d, intro- 
ducing him, she says : 

“In Richard thou wilt meet simplicity, wisdom 
and honesty combined.” ‘They are brethren,” 
she adds, peloved by me. That israelite indeed,* 
Gervase Johnson, who returns with them, leaves 
us under the impression of love and unity in our 
minds. May the Shepherd of Israel go with them, 


*Among the trials which this “Israelite indeed ”’ 
passed through in this country, there was one which 
must have deeply wounded his paternal sensibility. 
He had a son, who had emigrated to America, and taken 
up his residence in Philadelphia. Some time previous 
to the arrival of the father, this son went with some 
other nage n to Schuylkill, in the vicinity of the 
city, to bathe. Soon after entering into the water, and 
before he had advanced many yards from the shore, he 
was seized with the cramp, and sank. All the efforts 
of his companions, to save him, proved unavailing, and 
several days elapsed before the body was recovered. 
The father, ignorant of these circumstances, came to 
this city expecting to meet this long absent son; and, 
if my recollection is to be relied on, he went to the 

e of his residence immediately upon landing. 

here, instead of embracing the object of his paternal 

affection, he met with the sorrowful tidings of his sud- 
den removal. Ep. 
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strengthen them in their labours, and bless their 
endeavours to the churches.” * * “ Thoy 
wouldst feel for us when the tidings reached 
thee of the happy translation of our dear brother 
and father in the church, SamuEL EMLEN, whose 
company is missed by none more than by myself, 
as he often visited my little habitation, and as 
often confirmed Solomon’s assertion, “as iron 
sharpeneth iron,” &c. Being confined with a 
hurt during his illness, I did not see him after the 
14th of Twelfth month, when he, being poorly, 
told me that he should not live till New Year's 
day. And according to his prospect he was in- 
terred on the first day of 1800. His son Samuel 
and his precious wife, who reside near Burlington, 
are a very valuable, steady couple.” 

To her valued friend and kind Dublin host, 
Joseph Williams, she writes, Fifth mo. 24th, 1800: 

As you are like to be favoured with another 
visit from our beloved brother, Samuel Smith, 
who, with his worthy and valuable companion, 
my dear friend, Richard Jordan, I have no doubt 
will be cordially received and acknowledged, as 
they are, as true gospel ministers, by thee and all 
others who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, and 
your sweet spirited friend, Gervase Johnson, 
whose innocent, watchful example will be long 
remembered by many in the land; I am desirous 
to accompany them with a few lines, to inform 
thee that I am still, to my own admiration, in 
the land of the living, and feel the continuance 
of that same precious influence, which so nearly 
united our spirits when I was a sojourner with 
thee, thy beloved wife and dear children. To 
all of them I desire to be affectionately remem- 
bered, and wish, most sincerely, their preserva- 
tion in every wise and valuable pursuit. 

“Samuel Smith, thou knowest—and he being 
qualified, can give thee all needful information 
about thy friends in these parts ; also particulars 
concerning the latter end of our dear friend, 
Samuel Emlen, whose company is not missed 
more by any than by myself; but as his blessed 
Master saw meet to call his faithful servant home, 
submission to His holy will becomes his family 
everywhere ; therefore, I desire to say, Amen! 
Thou wilt also be able to understand how our 
dear 8. Harrison has been tried since her return ; 
she, however, is in the enjoyment of the reward 
promjsed to faithfulness, which appears to be 
also the strengthening experience of dear 8. 
Talbot. She, Rebecca Wright, and Ann Jessop, 
were at our late Yearly Meeting, which was a 
solemn season. The remembrance of the four 
awful visitations which this city has experienced, 
and the approach of another summer, must, to 
every serious mind, have a humbling effect. 9, 
that the people had truly learned righteousness 
by the judgments permitted to us! then might 
we hope abe spared another year.* But there 


*It may be interesting to some of our readers to be 
informed that the yellow fever, to which R. Jones 80 
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is reason to fear, that long neglected and repeated 
merey, being so little laid to heart, further chas- 
tisement awaits us, the inhabitants of this highly 
favoured city. Your trials have been of a differ- 
ent kind, and some of them, I have no doubt, 
have been magnified to us. I hope, however, all 
is not as has been represented; but be that as it 
may, “the foundation of God standeth sure, hay- 
ing this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are 
his.’ My sympathy, however, is great with 
thee and M. Ridgway ; my love is to her and 
her companion, J. W. In thy freedom—though 
I suspect it will be a painful task—lI should like 
to know the true state of things, that more than 
enough might not be in circulation. * * * 
Our dear N. Waln is poorly; William Savery, 
a strong man, and D. Bacon remains an upright 
pillar—sound and steady; perhaps thou hast 
heard of the decease of dear Patience Brayton; 
but Mehetabal Jenkins is alive and in the truth.” 


R. J. to Martha Routh. 
Philadelphia, 5th mo. 26th, 1800. 


My beloved Martha Routh,—Thy last, of 
Seventh month 13th, 1799, is now before me. I 
had, before its receipt, concluded that, as so many 
of mine to different friends in your land had 
been lost, it would be best for me to lay my pen, 
where my honour had for some time been, viz., 
in the dust. But now, our mutual dear friend, 
Samuel Smith, with Richard Jordan, being about 
to embark on a gospel errand to Ireland, and 
some parts of your nation, feeling a fresh saluta- 
tion flow towards thee, I am disposed to make 
the present attempt.” * * * * * * 

I need not say much about S. Emlen’s close, 
which was in great sweetness and peace, as dear 
8. Smith can give thee intelligence of this or 
other circumstances. Suffice it therefore to 
know, that our young ministers are, many of 
them, growing in strength and aoe particu- 
larly Sarah Cresson, H. Fisher, H. Fisher, 
and Rebecea Archer. Our Jacob Lindley is to 
declare his intentions of marriage next Fourth 


frequently and feelingly alludes, and which made such 
awful ravages in this city in the years 1793, ’97, 798, 
and *99, visited it again, to a considerable extent, in 
1803. From that time to the present, though isolated 
cases have occurred, it has not assumed an epidemic 
character. It can be no disavowal of our dependance 
on Divine protection, to remark, that as far as natural 
causes have contributed to this exemption from epi- 
demic disease, the introduction of good water, in abun- 
dance, from the river Schuylkill, must be considered as 
one of the most efficient. Besides contributing to the 
cleanliness of the city, it has greatly diminished the 
consumption of fermented liquors; and experience has 
sufficiently proved that alcoholic drinks, of every de- 
scription, render the human body more susceptible of 

isease, and more insensible to the action of medicine, 
than it is when such liquids are totally avoided. Total 
abstinence has been found one of the best preventives 


of cholera. So true it is, that whatever eee - 
morals, is, in general, promotive also of health. 

The bless of Providence always rests on the course 

that is right. Ep. 
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day with our Ruth Anna Rutter. A like report 
we have of dear Rebecca Young. May they all be 
favoured with the conducting hand of best wisdom. 

I suppose your annual ae is near a 
close. My mind has been so much with you, 
that I do a it has been a festive time, even if 
the cup of suffering has also been handed. Ours 
was truly so. We had the company and large 
services of divers strangers—especially Nathan 
Hunt, Ann Jessop, Daniel Haviland, and Daniel 
Dean, besides R. Jordan, &. Thy dear R. 
Wright was here, and seemed of her better sort. 

We are in full expectation that our absent 
brother, Thomas Seattergood, will be at liberty, 
after your Yearly Meeting, to return, and, if I 
am in the body, I shall rejoice at seeing him. 

I somehow was not capable of feeling sorrow, 
in hearing of the happy translation of M. 
Haworth ; so many are the dangers that beset us 
poor creatures on every hand, that I have learned 
to adopt in sincerity, on every such removal from 
this militant state, this exclamation—“ Blessed 
are the dead,” Xe. We have affecting accounts 
from your sister kingdom. We have enough 
every where to convince us of the necessity of 
‘taking heed lest we fall,” so that I sometimes 
tremble on my own account. My old friend, H. 
Cathrall, is in an innocent childlike state of mind, 
but so lame in her fect, from a paralytic affection, 
that it is with difficulty she gets from one room 
toanother. * * * * Have me, dear Mar- 
tha, in remembrance for good, for I have many 
infirmities, both of flesh and spirit, to struggle 
with, and I need the prayers of my friends more 
than ever. Do sometimes let me hear from thee, 
and all about my dear friends in England—a spot 
pleasant to my thoughts; yet the good land, 
which is not very far off, being sometimes so ani- 
matingly in view, my soul is enabled to look 
beyond the things which are seen, and to crave 
that the Lord, in his infinite mercy, may, at the 
last, conduct my poor soul thereinto, even in the 
lowest station. Farewell, my endeared sister, for 
so thou art to thy poor R. Jones. 

(To be continued.) 





Memoir of DrnoraAH ALEXANDER, of Limerick, 
Ireland, who died Fifth month 18th, 1848, 
aged 86. 


This dear friend appears to have been one of 
those who, having yielded, in their early days, to 
the power of Divine truth upon their hearts, have 
been enabled, during a long course of years, with 
but little, if any intermission, to love and serve 
the Lord Jesus in their several callings. Though 
these may not have been brought cons belie 
before their fellow members, and their lives ma 
have afforded but few incidents for public record, 
they may truly be said to have been preachers of 
righteousness in life and conversation. The 
memory of such is sweet, and their record is on 
high. 
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Deborah Alexander was the mother of the late For Friends’ Review. 
Edward Alexander of Limerick, a faithful and | AMERICAN CHRISTIAN MISSION IN CEYLON. 
earnest gospel labourer, who was removed in the; The Missionaries, Warren, Meigs, and Poor, 
prime of life, and in the midst of his usefulness: | were sent forth by the society named the American 
to him she was a true mother, watching over him | Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 
with pious solicitude, and in an especial manner | 1815, with instructions to commence their labours 
desirous, that, in the exercise of his gift as a/| for the evangelization of Hindoo idolators, either 
minister, he might be preserved in humility ; and, | in the island of Ceylon, or in the southern part 
when called upon to give him up, she was con- | of the Continent adjacent. After much prayerful 
soled in the belief, that he had been kept! deliberation, and Christian counsel, they located 
steadfast in his great Master’s cause, unto the | their mission in the District of Jaffna, in the 
end. northern part of the island, in the fall of 1816. 
This dear friend was a faithful overseer in the | Here was a population of about three hundred 
Church, labouring according to her measure for thousand Tamulians, embracing the Brahminical 
the prosperity of Zion. From her own lively | religion, a part of a like people on the adjoining 
experience of the Lord’s goodness to her in her | peninsula, numbering not less than seven millions; 
early days, she often urged upon her younger | 8° that a mission amongst the Tamulians on the 
friends to choose Him for their portion, their | Island, constituted an entrepot to the same people 
Guide, and Friend, saying, “I trusted in Him, | 0 the continent, alon the Coromandel coast. — 
and was not disappointed; He kept me and did The difficulties in the way of the missionaries 
not forsake me.” She was wont also to say to | coming into contact with the people, sufficiently 
them, “Keep to the truth, and the truth will close and intimate for purposes of religious in- 
keep you.” Firmly attached to, and exemplary | struction, at first appeared almost insuperable. In 
in the maintenance of the principles and testi- | Pemoving these obstacles, their medical and surgi- 
monies of Friends, she was very careful in the | cal skill proved one of the most important aux- 
training of her family in accordance therewith, iliaries. In connexion with the mission, & hos- 
and was mindful to discharge her duties to others pital was established, in which the achievements 
in the way of faithful sisterly exhortation. The | of surgical science, of which the natives were 
testimony borne by our religious Society to the wholly ignorant, awakened their admiration ; 
duty of Christian plainness in all things, was very while the fact of the cures being performed gra- 
dear to her, and she was grieved to see it in any tuitously, excited their gratitude, and secured 
respect abandoned by her fellow-members ; be- their confidence. In the spring of 1829, an event 
lieving that the Spirit of Christ did lead those | occurred which contributed not a little, to open 
into it, who were subjected to his power. See for ” mission to increase its usefulness 
Her mind, in early life, was strongly impressed | V4" “8 peopie. , 
with the duty and aAdllte of pastiiage with her | , Vesuvenather, the most aoe 4 ee - 
friends for religions worship, and, at a period when the region, and whose Seca Aan er 
she was very unfavourably circumstanced, and tions, had been astronomers, predicted an eclipse 
had to choose at times, on a First-day morning, of the moon on the 21st March, at twenty os 
between losing her breakfast or her meeting, she minutes past 6 o'clock, P. M., which would din 
steadily preferred the former to the latter. Those | *“"™° five eighths of the moon's disc. According 
who know the influence of such acts of decision | * the calculations at the mission seminary, it was 
in the formation of sound religious character, will 0 calla = ate a eee P. M., _ 
not think this little incident wholly insignificant ie eres la a ths a ns a 
or uninstructive. Her early feeling on this sub- | + °TC WS @ Cillerence too in t a a 
ject followed her through life; and, in the year culations, of twenty four minutes in the ~_— 
before her death, when confined to her house, she of the eclipse. Hearing of the et hie 
said she did not remember having ever omitted suvenather, assisted - a friends, oe re 
the attendance of meeting when she was able to eye Pera f a. lie aa ae: 
be present, and that the reflection yielded her the Brahminical system of Geography and } 
comfort. stronomy are parts of their religion, and as such 
: : claim infallibility, there was much at stake, in 
On returning from one of the later meetings 


i i ion. the time 
which she attended, her mind seemed filled with oe eet re ae eee 


: : drew near, a zealous Brahmin called the attention 
praises to God for all his goodness and his mer- : . halts he ateun, 
cies to her. Her conversstion with her family, of an Gea tne Sere eee Ae 90. 0 Bee, 


iori ir religi that of 
during the last few months of her life, clearly of the superiority of their religion over 


+ as leans the Christian. When the evening came, a Mis- 
indicated that she was living in the fear, and sen- | .: : d d his 
sible of the love of her Lord; and in this rebar? sionary and his students, the Pandarum an 


. friends, were all assembled. The telescope was 
mind she was rather hastily called away, and, as oa teh. and all 
odinck Pend Gilly vipe, we edly Wel ie: ready, with a nicely regulated watch, 


: convenient a . A small cloud rising, 
gathered into the garner of a ae Guventeiad wa seure the prospect. At ten min- 
Innual Monitor. 


utes past six, just one minute after the time pre- 
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dicted at the seminary, the moon appeared, and a 
small spot was visible on the northwestern limb. 
In two minutes more the cloud was gone, the spot 
had grown, and the beginning of the eclipse was 
manifested. The Pandarum was silent for a while, 
and then commenced abusing the native astrono- 
mers for imposing on the people. In the portion 
of the dise of the moon covered, and in the dura- 
tion of the eclipse, the event verified the caleu- 
lation at the Mission Seminary. The excitement 
was great. The triumph of European science 
compelled the learned to treat the seminary with 
more than formerly ; their preaching was 
more favourably received ; the confidence of the 
people in the Brahmins was weakened, and in 
every me the result was favourable to the pro- 
and reception of the truth. 

The mission, on the whole, has been one of un- 
usual prosperity, notwithstanding some sad re- 
verses, occasioned by the want of funds. At one 
time five thousand children, for this cause, were 
dismissed from the mission schools, when suc- 
cessfully prosecuting a course of christian educa- 
tion. The event was one of the most painful 
character. 

Preaching the Gospel, conducting Christian 
schools, and kindred efforts for the enlightenment 
and salvation of these poor idolators, constitute the 
principal employments of the devoted missionaries 
now labouring in this field. In connection with 
this mission, there are now seven Christian 
churches, gathered from amongst the heathen, 
embracing not far from five hun members, in 
good standing, and affording, by their habitual 
conduct, pleasing evidence of true piety. About 
seven hundred in all, have been admitted to the 
communion and fellowship of these churches, 
many of whom, with some of the missionaries 
themselves, have died in the triumphs of Christian 
faith, and have gone, as may be humbly hoped, 
to jom the church of the first born in Heaven. 
Connected with this mission, are two seminaries, 
one at Batticotta, for males, with one hundred and 
sixteen pupils, and one at Codoovill, for females 
with one hundred and two pupils; sixteen 
English or select schools, with five hundred and 
forty pupils ; eighty two free schools, with two 
thousand three hundred and eighty seven males, 
and one thousand and seventy seven females, 
making the whole number of pupils four thousand 
two hundred and twenty two. A printing press 
is connected with the mission, which furnished in 
1846, 5,188,840 pages of Scripture and religious 
matter, for the use of the mission, of which 
ee were eae Tamul language, and the 

ole amount inni i 
15,000,000. the beginning, is about 

The medical department of the scientific semi- 
hary connected with this mission, is engaged in 
imparting a knowledge of the healing caked 
art to the natives, and also in giving relief to the 
. This d t is vastly important to 
the prosperity of the mission, as, in obtaining ac- 


cess to the natives, for the purpose of imparting 
religious instruction, it constitutes one of the most 
efficient and powerful auxiliaries. 

Mr. Poor, one of the missionaries recently 
returned, is endeavouring to obtain an anatomi- 
cal figure, called a manakin, for this mission, 
which is estimated to cost about $600. The object 
is highly commended by Drs. Hodge, Horner, and 
Casper Morris, of this city. 

By five members of the Society of Friends, one 
hundred and thirty dollars have been already 
given. The object appears to be worthy the 
patronage of the Friends. It is hoped that the 
call for this object, on their liberality, will meet 
a cheerful and prompt response. D. M. 





Al letter addressed to James Backhouse and 
George Washington Walker, by a Convict, 
confined on Goat Island, Port Jackson, New 
South Wales. 


Goat IsLanD, Feb. 4th, 1837. 

GENTLEMEN,—Your humane address to the 
prisoner population of New South Wales and 
Van Dieman’s Land, has just been read to this 
portion of the objects of your kind solicitude, by 
the officiating minister, from which I gather, that 
you are about to leave these shores for other fields 
of religious labour. 

Had you remained in this country, I should 
not have ventured to address you, lest I should 
have been suspected of having other motives than 
the one I have in view; which is, to convey to 
you the sincere thanks of a grateful heart, for the 
interest you take—and in your prayers, I have no 
doubt, will continue to take—in our eternal wel- 
fare and happiness; an interest which, I feel per- 
suaded, is shared in common by members of your 
benevolent society; and I feel confident, it will 
not be among the least consolations on your dying 
bed, that the Almighty graciously vouchsafed to 
incline your hearts to sacrifice your home, your 
social comforts, and, in some degree, your happi- 
ness, to mix in scenes of misery and distress, in 
a distant land ; to bring home the glad tidings of 
peace and deliverance, to the unhappy exile ; to 
sympathize with the wretched and unfortunate ; 
and point us to a gracious Saviour, and assure us 
that God is a very present refuge in time of trou- 
ble ; to proclaim liberty to the captive; to open 
the prison-doors of our minds, and point us to the 
redeeming blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, to wash 
us from all our wickedness, and make us meet for 
the inheritance of the kingdom of heaven. I feel 
confident your pious efforts have not been 
altogether in vain, but that many a heart has 
been melted and moved, under your discourses, 
that had neither the power nor opportunity to 
express their feelings. Continue then, gentle- 
men, to go forward in your work of mercy; and 
though you may not see the fruits of your labour 
in this world, trust the event to the Almighty, 
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who can, and I have no doubt will, in his own 
good time, bring forth an hundred fold. 

It may Be tm occur to your minds, to ask, 
how the writer came to take the liberty to ad- 
dress you. I will tell you, gentlemen—I am 
aware the very best of people are sometimes apt 
to become discouraged, at the seeming hopeless- 
ness of the cause in which they have embarked 
their most anxious hopes. It is this considera- 
tion, coupled with a sincere desire that my fellow- 
prisoners should not lose the benefit of any future 
exertions you may employ in your work of mercy, 
in their behalf, either in your prayers, or in books 
of instruction, that has induced me to do so. 
And I feel confident, you will excuse the liberty, 
and pardon the manner, for the sake of the 
matter. 

It may not, perhaps, be altogether uninterest- 
ing to you, to heara few words that more imme- 
diately concern the unhappy person who addresses 
you, as we shall most probably never see each 
other again in this world. 

I the very great privilege to be born of 
pious parents, whose anxious endeavour it was to 
train me up in the paths of piety and virtue. 
But notwithstanding all their prayers, and all 
their cares, I have lived, the greatest part of my 
life, in open rebellion against my Maker; and 
although scarcely a day has passed, without my 
receiving some special mercy at the hand of my 
indulgent Maker, I have still added ingratitude 
to ingratitude, and sinned with a high hand: all 
which time he was graciously trying every means 
to reclaim me, and even heaped his blessings on 
my ungrateful head, which, next to his boundless 
mercy, I think I‘am justified in attributing to the 
constant and earnest prayers in my behalf, of a 
pious, afflicted, and most affectionate mother. But 
still, all this was without effect ; and I wasat length 
given up to the deceivings of my own wicked 
heart, and suffered to be led captive at the will of 
the devil, and finally to the commission of a 
crime which has brought punishment and infamy 
on myself, and misery and disgrace on all my 
friends. Yet, even in this dire place, at the 
thought of which, in happier days, my heart 
would have recoiled with horror, even here, 
strange to say, I think I have spent the most 
peaceful, and certainly the most innocent mo- 
ments of my life. Here, removed from tempta- 
tion, I have been enabled to review, with bitter 
anguish, the folly of my misspent life ; and here, 
I trust, the Almighty has been graciously pleased 
to pardon and forgive even the vilest of his crea- 
tures. [am aware it may be said, with much 
truth, “there is always reason to distrust the re- 
pentance which is forced upon us by punish- 
ment ;’’ and I confess, I am sometimes tempted 
to think that I have been flattering myself, and 
that the great enemy of mankind is only instilling 
this opinion into my mind, to lull me into the 

ater security. But still I must, I will have 
opes ; they are founded on this, the boundless 





mercies of my God and Saviour, who has watched 
over me from my earliest childhood, and encom. 
passed me with his goodness and protecting care. 
Yes, his merey has followed me, even to this 
place, where, on my landing, my heart sunk 
within me, and I was ready to give up all for lost, 
in hopelessness and despair, at the seeming 
severity, and the nature of the employ, for I had 
always been brought up within doors. Even 
here, useless as [ was, compared with other men, 
with my spirits broken, in poor health, and with. 
out a friend, the Almighty, in whose hands are 
the hearts of all the children of men, graciously 
inclined the heart of the overseer towards me. 
who placed me in a situation—turning a wheel— 
where attention, rather than extreme labour, was 

uired. 

his, to me, appeared one of the most extra- 
ordinary interpositions of Providence, in my 
favour, I almost ever knew ; as I was taken from 
two hundred men, when I had been a short time 
on the island, and nothing to recommend me, and 
never having spoken to that officer, and it was 
the only place of the kind on the island. May 
God return his kindness to me, in blessings on 
his head! Thus you see, gentlemen, at a time 
when I least expected it, and least deserved it, 
the Almighty, in tender compassion, kept a 
watchful eye over me, proving to my ungrateful 
heart that 


When lowest sunk in grief and shame, 
Filled with affliction’s bitter cup ; 
Lost to relations, friends and fame, 
His powerful hand can bear me up. 
Verifying in me the truth of his word; “I 
will have mercy on whom I will have mercy.” 
Surely, if my heart is not of stone, I have 
canse of thankfulness and gratitude. Oh! for 
the sanctifying influences of this Holy Spirit to 
enable me to walk before him in spirit and in 
truth. What numbers of men who never enjoyed 
the means of grace I have, nor have been the 
subject of the prayers of pious ministers as I have, 
have I seen, since I have been here, severely 
punished for crimes, the magnitude of which [ 
have exceeded a thousand fold ; with what truth I 
can exclaim— 


Whilst justice, armed with power divine, 
Pours on his head what’s due to thine! 

I’ must not omit to mention, that while a child, 
my father, who took a lively interest in establish- 
ing a Sunday school in his neighbourhood, and 
devoted much of his time in instructing the chil- 
dren, while his health permitted, took me occa- 
sionally with him, and I can truly say, the virtu- 
ous instruction I then received, and the hymns 
I then learned, though I was under six years of 

, have never, during all the vicissitudes to 
which I have been exposed, been eradicated from 
my mind, and have been of much use to me, In 
the hours of distress and misery. I mention this 
circumstance because I think Sunday school 
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he icularly the younger part of them, 
oe discouraged b the thoughtlessness 
of the children under their charge, which I think 
should not be the case, as, I doubt not, thousands 
of happy spirits now in heaven, will have cause 
to bless the day to all eternity, that Sunday 
schools were ever established. 
In conclusion, allow me, gentlemen, to express 
a hope, that the Almighty may be iously 
pleased to prolong your lives, and bless you 
with health and increased success, in the cause of 
humanity and love, and late, very late, may he 
receive you to himself finally, to mix with that 
happy, thrice happy number, unto whou it shall 
be said, at the last great day of account, “ Come 
e blessed ehildren of my Father, receive the 
Kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 


the world.” W. M. 





George Fox's Exhortation to fervent prayer and 
steadfast Faith, in time of the greatest Trouble 
and Exercises. 


O my dear friends and brethren every where! 
let all your cries and prayers be to the Lord in 
singleness of heart, in his Spirit and power, and 
in belief in God through Christ, to receive what 
ye pray for! For the Lord’s ears are open to the 
cries of his poor and afflicted ones. So, day and 
night let your cries be to Him, who will keep 
you in all distresses. For in your afflictions 
Christ is afflicted, and in all your oppressions He 
is oppressed, and in all your imprisonments He 
is imprisoned, and in all your sufferings He suf- 
fereth, and in all your persecutions He is perse- 
cuted: Saul, Saul, why pegsecutest thou Me? 
said Christ. 

_ And be moderate and chaste in all your fami- 
lies, and in all your imprisonments keep in the 
fast to the Lord, which breaks down the bond of 
iniquity, by which every one’s health groweth. 
And ye may also see how Christ Jesus encourages 
to pray, Mark xiii. “Take ye heed, watch and 
pray: and what I say unto one, I say unto all, 
watch.” And in Luke xi. 5-13, wherein He 
further encourages to pray, where Christ saith : 
“Which of you shall have a friend, and shall go 
unto him at midnight, and say unto him, Friend, 
lend me three loaves, for a friend of mine in his 
journey 1s come to me, and I have nothing to set 
before him. And he from within shall answer 
and say : Trouble me not, the door is now shut, 
and my children are with me in bed, I cannot 
rise and give thee. I say unto you, though he 
will not rise, and give him, because he is his 
friend, yet because of his importunity he will 
rise, and give him as many as he needeth. And 
I say unto you, ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye’ shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you: for every one that asketh re- 
celveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened.” And upon 
this Christ encourages to knock, pray and seck : 


a aa 
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for “if a Son shall ask bread of any of you, that 
is a Father, will he give hima stone? Or if he 
ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? 
Or if he shall ask an egg, will he give him a 
scorpion? If ye then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him.” And further he 
encourages to pray, Luke xviii. “He spake a 
parable unto them, that men ought always to 
pray, and not to faint, saying: There was in a 
city a judge, that feared not God, neither regarded 
man. And there was a widow in that city, and 
she came to him, and said, avenge me of mine 
adversary ; and he would not for a while. But 
afterwards he said within himself, Though I fear 
not God, nor regard man; yet because this widow 
troubleth me, I will avenge her, lest by her con- 
tinual coming she weary me. And the Lord 
said, hear what the unjust judge saith ; and shall 
not God avenge his own elect, which ery = and 
night unto Him, though He bear long with them ? 
I tell you, that He will avenge them speedily.” 
Here mind the promise of Christ, that doth not 
change, but will be fulfilled. 

And Christ distinguishes in a parable between 
a*pharisee, who was a public praying man, and a 
publican, that stood afar off, and cried for mercy ; 
who, being in the fear, was more justified than 
the pharisee, who was in the public praying. So, 
pray in the Spirit and in the faith, nothing 
wavering nor doubting. And seek and watch in 
the spirit, every one in your measures that ye 
have received, and therein to be preserved ; and 
Christ the life will open to you. So ask in faith, 
that gives the vat over the wavering, doubt- 
ing nature. And whatsoever ye ask believing, it 
will be given unto you; it is Christ’s promise, 
John xiv. 13, 14. For Christ saith, “ Whatso- 
ever ye ask in my name, that will I do, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall 
ask any thing in my name, I will doit. If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” So, every 
one’s prayers are assured unto them, and their 
requests effectual in their obedience, and loving 
Christ, and keeping his commandments. 


G. F. 








THE BRITISH WEST INDIES. 


The Slave Emancipation.—We are indebted to 
an esteemed friend for the following authentic 
statistics, in relation to the emancipation of the 
slaves of the British possessions. The first column 
gives the average value of the slaves in each 
colony from 1822 to 1838. It is curious to ob- 
serve, that, while in Bermuda, a slave was esti- 
mated at £27. 4s. 119¢d.—in Honduras, the esti- 
mate was £120. 4s. 7}d. In Trinidad and British 
Guiana, the price too was very high—the first 
column being over £105, and the second over 
£114. The second gives the number of slaves— 
the aggregate being 780,993. The full value, 
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FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 21, 1849. 





After the copious notices already given in this 
Review of the celebrated History of England, by T. 
B. Macaulay, some readers may possibly suppose 
that we are allotting more space to this work than 
its importance demands. To no native of Penn- 
sylvania, and especially to none born and educated 
within the Society of Friends, can the reputation of 
Wm. Penn be a matter of indifference. Theattempts 
of Macaulay to reduce the character of that philan- 
thropist to a lower level than it has usually occu- 
pied, have excited an unusual degree of feeling, on 


both sides of the Atlantic. It is understood 


that the subject has attracted the attention of 


some Friends in England, who have commenced an 


examination of the records, on which Macaulay has 


professedly grounded his charges. We must await 
the result ; but if we are to jndge from the article in 
relation to Magdalen College, we may confidently 
anticipate a triumphant acquittal of William Penn. 
The defence which is published in the present 
number, and which is extracted from the Tablet, a 





had | historian casts on the refusal of W. Penn to appear 


uncovered in the presence of the King and Duke 
is at best very much outof place. A sneer ata re. 
ligious seruple of any kind, is not becoming eithe; 
in a Christian or a gentleman; but one aime 
against the conduct of a pious young man in with- 
holding the expression of a homage, which he re. 
served for his Maker, from such princes as Charles 
and James, admitting Macaulay’s own account o{ 
their characters, is particularly offensive. One of 
W. Penn’s great errors would appear, according to 
the historian, to have been too much respect and 
friendship for the man, before whom he refused to 
present himself in the attitude of prayer. Had 
Macaulay been a cotemporary with James, we may 
conceive that he would have made no scruple at ap- 
pearing before him hat in hand, while in his heart 
he regarded him witha degree of contempt and 
aversion, which W. Penn could not conscientiously 
indulge towards any man who was stamped with 
the image of his Creator. 

As to the story of the surplices, even if unques- 
tionably true, it was hardly consistent with the 
gravity of history to call up the freak of a boy of 
sixteen, as a reproach upon the man of forty-three. 
But there is reason to believe that the whole story 
is incorrect. It is said to have been done in com- 
pany with Robert Spencer; and yet we learn by a 
letter of W. Penn to this same R. Spencer. after he 
became Earl of Sunderland, that their acquaintance 
commenced at a subsequent period, in France. 
Besse, the origina] biographer, attributes W. Penn’s 
expulsion from college to his continued absence 
from the public worship. 





Puirapetpuia YEARLY Meetine.—This body 
convened on the morning of the 16th inst. A large 
collection, as usual, of our own members were pre- 
sent. A number of ministers from other Yearly 
Meetings were in attendance. Our friends Benja- 
min Seebohm and Robert Lindsay, from England, 
who are still engaged in a general visit to Friends 
in this country, were among the number. Their 
certificates having been produced toa former meet- 
ing, were not presented to this. Those from the 
meetings on this continent who produced certili- 
cates—all which were read—were George Carter, 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting, whose prospect was 
to attend some meetings within the Yearly Meet- 
ings of Philadelphia, New York and New England; 
Eleazer Beales, from the same Yearly Meeting, 
whose certificate embraced a range a little more 
ie EE Renae, detetn eet iat ann tiesto 


* For this article the Editor is indebted to the kind- 
ness of one of his English correspondents. __ 
t See Life of W. Penn, Vol. V., Friends’ Library. 
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extensive than th® former; Benjamin Hoyle, from 
Ohio, whose prospect extends no further than Balti- 
more and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings, or their 
branches; Lindley M. Hoag, from New York, 
whose view appears to be confined within the same 
limits; Lewis Bedell and Rebecca Wells, from the 
same Yearly Meeting, were in attendance ; John 
P. Balderson, from Baltimore Yearly Meeting, was 
likewise present with us. 

Epistles from the Yearly Meetings of Dublin, 
New York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Indiana, together with the printed epistle from 
London, were read. By some accident, the MS. 
epistle from London was not received. The prepa- 
ration of replies to these communications, including 
an epistle to the Yearly Meeting of London, was 
referred to a committee, as usual. 

In the afternoon, the Minutes of the Meeting for 
Sufferings, except the report in relation to New 
England, (which was deferred to a future sitting, ) 
were read and approved. On the 17th, the state of 
society was considered ; after which the report of 
the Committee on the school at Westtown was pro- 
duced ; exhibiting an encouraging view of the con- 
dition of that Institution. The buildings on the 
farm being much decayed, Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings are requested to promote voluntary sub- 
scriptions to defray the expense of erecting new 
ones. 





We have introduced into this week’s paper an in- 
teresting communication from a correspondent who, 
as will be readily discovered from his language, is 
not a professor with Friends. The mission to 
which it refers, includes some appendages which 
do not fall within our plan of improving the con- 
dition of half-civilized man. The ministers here 
referred to, who are labouring to convert the 
nations to Christianity, are not understood to rely 
upon the call and qualifications which Friends have 
always considered essential to the true gospel minis- 
try. When our Lord commanded his disciples to 
go “and teach [or proselyte] all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost,” he accompanied the in- 
junction with an assurance that he would be with 
them alway, even to the end of the world. He had 
previously told them that without him they could 
do nothing. But here was an assurance, that in the 
accomplishment of their mission, they should not 
be left without him. It has always been the belief 
of Friends, that the constraining power of the Holy 
Spirit, must not only be experienced, as the motive 
for engaging in the work of the ministry, but must 
also accompany every right exercise of the gift. 
Hence Friends have never united in those mission- 
ary labours which have occupied so much of the 
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time and attention of many devoted advocates of 
the Christian cause. Yet we can rejoice to see the 
blessings of Christianity diffused among nations 
who have hitherto been shrouded in the darkness 
of paganism, though its doctrines may not be con- 
veyed to them exactly in the way we should most 
approve. If the apostle could rejoice that Christ 
was preached, though of envy and strife, surely we 
may be pleased to find this holy name proclaimed 
and acknowledged, though the means and the in- 
struments are not those that we should employ. 
But connected with these instrumentalities, are 
modes and means of civilization to which we can 
make no objection, and to the advancement of 
which we may very properly contribute. The 
translation and circulation of the holy Scriptures, 
the support of schools, in which those writings are 
read, and the useful sciences are taught, are objects 
worthy the patronage of Christian philanthropists, 
whatever their tenets may be. As the Brahminical 
religion, rests in considerable degree upon the 
Brahminical science, any exhibition of superiority, 
on the part of the Christian teachers, in scientific 
acquirements, tends to shake the fortress of supersti- 
tion, and prepare the natives for embracing the doc- 
trines of Christianity in preference to the errors of 
paganism. Christianity is unquestionably the great 
civilizer of the world, and in whatever degree its 
principles are embraced, it operates to break up 
the habits of savage life. On the other hand, the 
cultivation of the peaceful arts, by softening the 
manners, improving the intellect, and refining the 
taste, renders mankind more competent to appreci- 
ate the truth and importance of the religion of 
Christ. We should therefore willingly and gladly 
encourage the civilizing operations of science, not 
on account alone of their moral, but likewise of their 
indirect religious influence. 





The letter from a convict, which we have in- 
serted, though we are not to be considered as en- 
dorsing all the sentiments which it contains, fur- 
nishes evidence of the happy results often attendant 
upon early pious instruction. However hopeless the 
characters, and reckless the conduct of young per- 
sons who have enjoyed the advantage of pious pa- 
rents or guardians, may sometimes appear for a 
time, it is very questionable whether the religious 
impressions made by the spirit of truth on the minds 
of children, if strengthened and enforced by pa- 
rental care and solicitude, are ever entirely oblite- 
rated. It will probably be found that a large part 
of those who fall under the action of criminal law, 
have been the victims of early neglect or vicious 
example. 

This letter also furnishes an expressive intimation, 
too apt to be overlooked, that persons apparently 
lost to all virtuous aspirations and desires, often 
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retain unextinguished a spark which may be readily 
fanned into life ; a seed which requires nothing but 
warmth and cultivation, and a genial soil, to bring 
up a vigorous and virtuous growth. We here may 
observe how a little kindness may sometimes soften 
an apparently obdurate heart; and when the heart 
is softened, virtuous impressions are not difficult to 
make. In the morning sow thy seed, and in the 
evening withhold not thy hand. 
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Loss spy Fire.—It appears that a fire, supposed 
to be the work of an incendiary, occurred in West 
Philadelphia, on the 3d inst., by which a large 
number of sober and industrious people of colour 
lost their houses and furniture, with nearly all they 
possessed. The buildings, which were mostly 
frame, were owned in nearly every case by their 
occupants, and were uninsured. It may be hoped 
that this circumstance will have its influence in 
stimulating the owners of single houses, or such as 
are so situated that a fire, if it occurs, must be 
ruinous to them, to secure themselves by insurance. 
By these means, losses which would reduce indi- 
viduals to destitution, are divided so as to be scarcely 
felt. 

Any persons who feel sufficiently for the priva- 
tions of these to contribute to their relief, are re- 
quested to make their donations to either of the 
following named individuals, viz. : 

Hugh Mcllvaine, Lumber Yard, Lancaster Road. 

R. H.*Evans, Chesnut above Margaretta, or 47 S. 
Fourth St. 

Samuel R. Reed, Chesnut above Park, or Ashton 
below Walnut; or, to the Editor of this paper, at 
his office. 





Marriep,—On Fifth day, the 12th inst., at 
Friends’ Meeting House, Wilmington, Del., Cie- 
MENT H. Smitn, of this city, to Mary C., daughter 
of the late Dr. Samuel Emien. 





Drep,—At Weare, N.H., on the 24th of Second 
month last, ALvin A., son of Nathan Hanson, aged | 
22 years, a member of Weare Monthly Meeting of | 
Friends. 

This promising youth, who was of a retiring and 
amiable disposition, was, during a season of de- 
clining health, permitted at times to pass through | 
much mental conflict, in order to attain to that | 
state of acceptance with his Divine Master which 
he much desired. But as his end drew near, he | 
was through condescending goodness strengthened | 
to look forward with a good degree of hope; and | 
his surviving friends are comforted in believing that 
to him the promise is fully verified—They that seek | 
me early shall find me; and he that cometh unto 
me, I will in nowise cast off. 


——, At his residence in Burlington, N. J., on 
the 6th inst., Tomas Dutton, Jr., in the 47th year 
of his age, a valuable member of that meeting. 
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From The Tablet. 


T. B. MACAULAY AND HIS HISTORY. 


The case of William Penn—so far as we are 
concerned with it—lies in a nutshell. This is not 
the place for a complete dissertation on the life 
of that eminent personage, nor for endeavouring 
to determine the full amount of praise or censure 
which may be his due. Such a work we leave to 
those who are more immediately interested in his 
reputation; we are interested in William Penn 
only so far as one or two incidents of his life 
afford a test of Mr. Macaulay's historical accuracy 
and judicial impartiality. 

The historian brings two main accusations. 
One of these is connected with the shamefy] 
traffic that was driven in the fears of persons 
supposed, or pretended, to be involved in the 
Monmouth rebellion. This charge, as we cannot 
readily lay our hands on all the authorities by 
which it is supported, and as it does not specially 
concern us, we take leave to pass by. The 
other and more serious accusation is founded on 
Penn’s interference in the affair of Magdalen 
College. 

Our readers know the point at issue between 
James and that corporation. The Fellows, rely- 
ing on their Statutes, had elected Dr. Hough for 


| President; James wished to compel them by 


royal mandate to elect Dr. Parker, the Bishop of 
Oxford. After an obstinate contest the king 
resolved to try the effect of personal influence 
and authority. On the 8d September, 1687, in 
the course of a Royal Progress, he visited Oxford, 
summoned the Fellows before him, reproached 
them with their contumacy, tried to bully them 
into submission, and had at last to quit Oxford 
at once beaten and mortified. He found himself, 
says Mr. Macaulay, in the dilemma of having 
either to yield to subjects whom he had per- 
sonally threatened and insulted, or to eject from 
their homes in one day, a crowd of respectable 
clergymen. 


To save the King from this ‘dilemma, or the 
College from its peril, Penn, who had accom- 
panied the King to Oxford, applied himself. At 
this time Penn was one of the most unpopular 
men in the kingdom. He had allied himself 
with James in order to procure the release of 
several hundred Quakers whom the malignant 
genius of the times had thrust into prison, and 
with the hope of establishing a universal toleration. 
His reward was, to be pereny denounced by 
all the unthinking, and particularly by the Whig 
bigots, as a Papist, a Priest, a Jesuit; It was 
said that he had been bred at St. Omers ; had 
taken orders at Rome; had received a dispensa- 
tion to keep a wife; was in the habit of saying 
Mass at Whitehall and at St. James’s; and was 
the real author of most of the unpopular measures 
of the day. Against accusations conceived in 
this spirit Penn had to defend himself, even to 
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but, after inquiry, gave him a clean bill of health. 
Porple, ‘tte friend of Locke, urged upon 
him most warmly the absolute duty of clearing 
his character before the public. In a word, 
during these years, no lie was too gross to be 
believed of Penn; and the best informed and 
least prejudiced men were primed and loaded with 

icions of his honesty. We insist upon this, 
because it is important to bear in mind that the 
evidence of his doings, with regard to Magdalen 
College, comes not from his friends, nor from im- 
partial persons, but (in the main) from the private 
memoranda of his enemies—that is, of men who, 
even when they were begging favours of him, could 
hardly bring Eiaiaives to treat him with common 
civility. 

With this preface we lay Mr. Macaulay’s text 
before our readers, taking the liberty to divide it 
into three parts. 

Perhaps there might be an escape from this 
dilemma. Perhaps the College might still be terri- 
fied, caressed, or bribed into submission. The 
agency of Penn was employed. He had too much 
good feeling to approve of the violent and unjust 
proceedings of the government, and even ventured 
to express part of what he thought. James was, as 
usual, obstinate in the wrong.—(p. 298.) 


II. 


The courtly Quaker, therefore, did his best to 
seduce the College from the path of right. He first 
tried intimidation. Ruin, he said, impended over 
the society. The King was highly incensed. The 
case might be a hard one. Most people thought it 
so. But every child knew that his Majesty loved 
to have his own way, and could not bear to be 
thwarted. Penn, therefore, exhorted the Fellows 
not to rely on the goodness of their cause, but to 
submit, or at least to temporise. Such counsel came 
strangely from one who had himself been expelled 
from the University for raising a riot about the sur- 
plice, who had run the risk of being disinherited, 
rather than take off his hat to the princes of the 
blood, and who had been sent to prison for 
haranguing in conventicles. He did not succeed in 
frightening the Magdalen men. In answer to his 
alarming hints he was reminded that, in the last 
generation, thirty-four out of the forty Fellows had 
coomeneliy left their beloved cloisters and gardens, 
their hall and their chapel, and had gone forth not 
knowing where they should find a meal or a bed, 
rather than violate the oath of allegiance. The 
King now wished them to violate another oath. 
He should find that the old spirit was not extinct.— 
(pp. 298-9 ) 

Iil, 


_ Then Penn tried a gentler tone. He had an 
interview with Hough, and with some of the Fel- 
aa ang oer many professions of sympathy and 
haship, began to hint at a compromise. The Ki 
could not bear to be crossed. The College me 
give way. Parker must be admitted. But he was 
whe health. All his preferments would soon 
be vacant. “How should you like,” said Penn, 
Me see Doctor Hough Bishop of Oxford?’ Penn 
passed his life in declaiming against a hireling 
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ministry. He held that he was bound to refuse the 
whey of tithes, and this even when he had 

ught land chargeable with tithes, and had been 
allowed the value of the tithes in the purchase 
money. According to his own principles, he would 
have committed a great sin if he had interfered for 
the pu of obtaining a benefice, on the most 
honourable terms, for the most pious divine. Yet, 
to such a ieuteohed his manners been corrupted 
oy evil communications, and his understanding 
obscured by inordinate zeal for a single object, that 
he did not scruple to become a broker in simony of 
a peculiarly discreditable kind, and to use a bishopric 
as a bait to tempt a divine to perjury. Hough 
replied with civil contempt, that he wanted nothing 
from the Crown, but common justice. “ We stand,” 
he said, ‘‘on our statutes a our oaths: but, even 
setting aside our statutes and oaths, we feel that 
we have our religion to defend. The Papists have 
robbed us of University College. They have robbed 
us of Christ Church. The fight is now for Magdalen. 
They will soon have all the rest.” 

Penn was foolish enough to answer that he really 
believed that the Papists would now be content. 
“University,” he said, “is a pleasant College. 
Christ Church is a noble place. Magdalen is a 
fine building. The situation is convenient. The 
walks by the river are delightful. If the Roman 
Catholics are reasonable they will be satisfied with 
these.’ This absurd avowal would alone have 
made it impossible for Hough and his brethren to 
yield. The negociation was broken off, and the 
King hastened to make the disobedient know, as he 
had threatened, what it was to incur his displea- 
sure.—(pp. 299, 300.) 


The sentences we have now quoted run con- 
secutively in Mr. Macaulay’s text, and the nar- 
rative is so constructed as to give the impression 
that it describes only one incident. We have 
divided the passage, in order to draw attention to 
the fact, that it deals with three distinct incidents, 
separated by intervals of days and even weeks— 
each of which incidents Mr. Macaulay has most 
incorrectly described, and most grossly misrepre- 
sented. 

(I.) The first incident is thus briefly related 
by the Oxford Annalist, Anthony a Wood :— 


Septr. 4.—Will. Penn, the capt. of the Quakers, 
who followed the K. in his progress, went after 
them [the Fellows] to Magd. Coll. to persuade them 
to yield to the King’s desire, but upon their story 
to him about breaking of statutes and oaths he rested 
satisfied. 


Here we have nothing about “venturing tog 
express part of what he thought.” The Oxford 
historian evidently believed Penn to have acted 
fairly by the College. 

Wilmot’s life of Dr. Hough enters into a little 
more detail. 


It appears from Anthony a Wood’s account of 
this visit that W. Penn, who attended the King to 
Oxford, went afterwards to Magdalen College, and 
though he at first hoped to persuade the Fellows to 
comply with the King’s wishes ; yet when he heard 
the statement of their case, he was satisfied that 
they could not comply without a breach of their 
oan, This account is confirmed by some original 
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letters now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, from 
Dr. Sykes and Mr. Creech to Dr. Charlett, uf the 
6th, 7th, and 9th of September, 1687, in which, 
after giving exactly the same account of the King's 
reception and treatment of the Fellows, they both 
state, that Mr. Penn went afterwards to Magdalen 
College, and having had some conference with the 
Fellows, wrote a letter to the King in their behalf, 
observing that “their case was hard ; that in their 
circumstances they could not yield obedience with- 
out a breach of their oaths; and that such mandates 
were a force on conscience, and not agreeable to 
the King’s other gracious indulgences.” 


Every reader sees at once that this is as unlike 
Mr. Macaulay’s loose and slipshod insinuation as 
can well be imagined. We shall presently find 
that Penn thought, as many persons think in the 
present day, that the University endowments 
were not the property of a sect like the Established 
Religion, but the property of the nation ; that 
the “Established” monopoly of them was a 
usurpation; and that both Catholics and Dis- 
senters had a right to a fair share in the advan- 
tage Of these endowments. He thought it was 
reasonable for the Catholics to have one or two 
colleges for the education of their children, and 
for the Dissenters to have a share in the remainder; 
but when the nature of the oaths and statutes 
was explained to him, he thought the King’s 
method of proceeding was unjust; that the Fel- 
lows could not comply with his mandate; and 
that the King ought to desist from his enter- 
—— All this, the Fellows themselves tell us, 

e fully represented to the King; and in so 
doing, he did exactly what was his duty, and laid 
before the King not “a part,’”’ but, so far as we 
can tell, the whole of what he thought. 

(II.) The second incident is, if possible, still 
more flagrantly distorted. Mr. Macaulay says 
that the King being obstinate in the wrong, “the 
courtly Quaker” next tried “to seduce the Col- 
lege” from the “path of right” by intimidation. 
This is the charge—what is the truth? The 
King having quitted Oxford for Bath, Penn, 
having failed in his endeavours to serve the Col- 
lege, also went, whither his occasions called him, 
about the 5th of September. About the end of 
the month somebody—it does not very much 
matter who, but we believe it was not Penn— 
wrote to one of the Fellows an anonymous letter, 


gf which the following is a copy :— 


A COPY OF A LETTER DIRECTED TO DR. BAYLEY, 
FELLOW OF MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXON, SUPPOSED 
TO BE WRITTEN BY MR. WILLIAM PENN. 


Sir,—Upon an inquiry made of your present 
Fellows of Magdalen College, lam informed that 
you are a person eminent in that learned body, for 
your temper, prudence, and good conduct in affairs ; 
and therefore very fit to be addressed to by me, 
who do not send you this to trepan you and your 
brethren, but out of a passionate concern for your 
interest ; to persuade you either to a compliance 
with his Majesty’s letters mandatory, or to think 
among yourselves of some expedient to prevent the 


ruin of your College and yourselves; and to offer j 
to his Maj ’s royal consideration, that the ane 
for the Quo Warranto against the College may be 
recalled, before it be too late ; for you cannot but 
be sensible how highly his Majesty is incensed 
against you, neither can you give one instance 
whether ever (sic) that sort of proceeding was 
judged against the Crown. Your cause most think 
it very hard; but you are not in prudence to rely 
on the goodness of your cause, but to do what the 
present instance of affairs will rmit, and in pa- 
tience to expect a season that will o more auspicious 
to persons of your character. Every mechanic 
knows the temper of his present Majesty, who never 
will receive a baffle in anything that he heartily 
espouseth ; and that he doth this, yourselves have 
had too late and manifest an instance to doubt of his 
zeal in the affair. 

Where there are so many statutes to be observed, 
it is impossible but some must be broken at one 
time oranother ; and I am informed by the learned 
of the law, that a failure in any one point forfeits 
your grant, and lays your College open to the Royal 


disposal. 

I could give many other prudent arguments that 
might possibly incline you to a speedy endeavour 
of putting an end to your troubles almost at any 
rate; but I shall suggest this one thing to you, that 
your fatal overthrow would be a fair beginning of 
so much aimed at reformation, first of the Univer- 
sity, then of the Church, and administer such an 
opportunity to the enemy as may perhaps not occur 
in his Majesty’s reign. 

Your affectionate servant, &c. Kc. 


It is, to be sure, not very easy to recognise in 
this letter the circumstance dpckdened about in 
Mr. Macaulay’s second paragraph; but the iden- 
tity of some of the expressions in the letter with 
those charged upon Penn in that paragraph, 
proves, we think, that it is to this document he 
refers; more particularly as Dr. Bayley’s answer— 
which was addressed to Penn on guess—contains 
the very retort which Mr. Macaulay puts into the 
mouths of the Fellows. 

It is, then, important to bear in mind—what 
Mr. Macaulay has forgotten to state—that this 
letter was not signed by Penn; was not acknow- 
ledged by him ; was never proved to be his; and 
may, after all, have been written neither by him 
nor with his privity. To found on a letter, the 
authorship of which is doubtful, so serious a charge 
as that of deliberately trying to seduce honest 
men into what Penn had acknowledged to bea 
breach of their oaths, and to keep back the fact 
that the charge rests on so frail a basis, 1s not 
certainly the height of candour. 


But in point of fact, even if Penn were the 
author of the letter, the accusation is not borne 
out by it. The anonymous writer does not advise 
the Fellows to break their oaths, but either to 
comply with the letters mandatory, or, if they 
cannot do that, “to think among yourselves of 
some expedient” or compromise by which the ruin 
of the College may be averted. On Mr. Macaulay s 
own showing, such an “expedient” was possible 
without perjury. 
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A few days before this letter was written (15th 
Sept. 1687,) there was sent to the Fellows from 
Windsor, by some unknown hand, a paper of 
“Queries,” of which the first was as follows :— 
«1st. Whether waving your election of the 
Bishop of Oxon, you cannot, without violence to 
your conscience, signify to his Majesty or the 
abové Rev. Bishop your willingness to admit the 
Lord Bishop President of your College.” It was 
imagined that if the Fellows could not, in con- 
science, elect the Bishop, they might accept him 
and obey him when imposed on them against 
their will. In substance, this very compromise 
was adopted six weeks later by all the Fellows 
but one. “The Fellows in general,” says Mr. 
Macaulay, (p. 302,) “were not inclined to carry 
their resistance further. They were of opinion 
that by as assist in the admission of the 
intruder, they sufficiently proved their re- 
spect for their statutes and oaths, and that, since 
he was in actual possession, they might justifiably 
submit to him as their head, till he should be 
removed by a competent court.” “Here,” says 
Mr. Macaulay, “if James had not been infatuated, 
the matter might have stopped.” Here, then, 
we add, was a practical compromise which, on 
Mr. Macaulay’s own showing, the Fellows could 
accept without perjury, and the King without 
dishonour; and this was the very point to which 
the writers, both of the anonymous letter and of 
the Queries—(whom we strongly suspect to be 
the same person, and not Penn)—wished to bring 
the matter. The advice may have been deficient 
in courage, in high spirit, and even in prudence; 
we think it was; but, in the first place, it is not 
proved that it came from Penn, and in the second 
place, an attempt to persuade men to adopt a 
“justifiable” compromise, cannot be proved to 
be an attempt to seduce men from the path of 
right into a violation of their oaths. 

_ (IIL) Eight or nine days later comes the third 
incident. Penn has ceased to concern himself 
about the matter. He has laboured to adjust the 
dispute, and has failed. He has once volunteered 
to solicit the Fellows to submission, and has ended 
by frankly remonstrating with James against the 
attempts made to oppress them. His efforts 
being fruitless on both sides, he ceases to concern 
himself in the affair, and if his “agency” was 
ever employed by the King, it is now employed 
no longer. At length, from being the solicitor 
he becomes the solicited, and the Fellows beg 
him to interest himself on their behalf. Bethink- 
ing themselves that Penn has influence with the 
King, Dr. Hough and several of the Fellows ride 
ovet, on the ninth of October, from Oxford to 
Windsor, to lay the case more fully before him, 
and to beg him to take their cause under his 
patronage. This little turn in the business Mr. 
Macaulay altogether ignores. According to him, 
Penn is still the solicitor; is still the King’s 
agent; is still engaged actively in attempts to 
corrupt, seduce, and intimidate; and, according 
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to him, it is still Penn who “ had an interview” 
with the Fellows, instead of the Fellows riding 
some forty miles to have an interview with him. 
The scene is thus described in a letter from Dr. 
Hough to one of his friends :-— 


Octoser the 9th, at NIGHT. 

Dear Cousin,—I gave youa short account of what 
passed at Windsor this morning; but having the 
convenience of sending this by Mr. Charlett, I fancy 
you will be well enough satisfied to hear our dis- 
course with Mr. Penn more at large. 

He was in al] about three hours in our company, 
and at his first coming in he began with the great 
concern he had for our College, the many efforts he 
had made to reconcile us to the King, and the great 
sincerity of his intentions and actions; that he 
thought nothing in this world worth a trick, or any- 
thing sufficient to justify a collision or deceitful 
artifice ; and this he insisted so long upon that I 
easily perceived he expected something of a com- 
pliment, by way of assent, should be returned; and 
therefore, though I had much ado to bring it out, 
that whatever others might conceive of him, he 
might be assured we depended upon his sincerity, 
otherwise we would never have given ourselves the 
trouble to come thither to meet him. 

He then gave an historical account, in short, of 
his acquaintance with the King; assured us it was 
not Popery but property that first began it; that 
however people were pleased to call him Papist, 
he declared to us that he was a dissenting Protes- 
tant ; that he dissented from Papists in almost al! 
those points wherein we differ from them, and 
many wherein we and they are agreed. 

Ahter this we came to the College again. He 
wished with all his heart that he had sooner con- 
cerned himself in it, but he was afraid that he now 
came too late; however, he would use his endea- 
vours, and if they were unsuccessful we must refer 
it to want of power, not of good will to serve us. I 
told him I thought the most effectual way would be 
to give his Majesty a true state of the case, which 
I had reason to believe he had never yet received ; 
and therefore offered him some po for his in- 
struction, whereof one was a copy of our first peti- 
tion before the election ; another was our letter to 
the Duke of Ormond, and the state of our case; a 
third was that petition which our society had offered 
to his Majesty here at Oxford; and a fourth was 
that sent after the King to Bath. He seemed to 
read them very attentively, and afler many objec- 
tions (to which he owned I gave him satisfactory 
answers) he promised faithfully to read every word 
to the King, unless he was peremptorily commanded 
to forbear. He was very solicitous to clear Lord 
Sunderland of suspicion, and threw the odium upon 
the Chancellor, which I think I told you in the 
morning, and which makes me think there is little 
good to be hoped for from him. 

He said the measures now resolved upon were 
such as the King thought would take effect; but 
he said he knew nothing in particular, nor did he 
give the least light, or let fall anything wherein 
we might so much as ground a conjecture, nor 
did he so much as hint at the letter which was sent 


him. 

I thank God he did not so much as offer at any 
proposal by way of accommodation, which was the 
ames most dreaded ; only once, upon the mention 
of the Bishop of Oxford’s indisposition, he said, 
smiling—“ If the Bishop of Oxford die, Dr. Hough 
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may be made Bishop. What think you of that 
entlemen?” Mr. Cradock answered, they should 
e heartily glad of it, for it would do very well 
with the Presidentship. But I told him seriously I 
had no ambition above the post in which I was, 
and that having never been conscious of any dis- 
loyalty towards my Prince, I could not but wonder 
in it was should make me so much more inea- 
ble of serving his Majesty in it than those whom 
i had been pleased to recommend. He said, 
Majesty did not love to be thwarted: and after so 
long a dispute we could not expect to be restored 
to the King’s favour, without making some conces- 
sions. I told him that we were ready to make all 
that were consistent with honesty and conscience ; 
but many things might have been said upon that 
subject which I did not think proper to mention. 
“ However,” said I, ‘Mr. Penn, in this I will be 
plain with you. We have our statutes and oaths to 
justify us in all that we have done hitherto; but 
setting this aside, we have a religion to defend, and 
I su yourself would think us knaves if we 
a tamely give it up. The Papists have already 
gotten Christ am and yang & the present 
struggle is for Magdalen ; and in a short time = 
threaten they will have the rest.” He replied wit 
vehemence—“ That they shall never have, assure 
yourselves ; if they proceed so far, they will quickly 
find themselves destitute of their present assistance. 
For my part, I have always declared my opinion 
that the preferments of the Church should not be 
put into any other hands but such as they at present 
are in; but I hope you would not have the two Uni- 
versities such invincible bulwarks for the Catholics 
of England that none but they must be capable of 
giving their children a learned education. I su 
two or three colleges will content the Papists: 
hrist Church is a noble structure, University 
leasant place, and Magdalen is a comely building 
e walks are pleasant, and it is convenien 
situated just at the entrance of the town, &c. &c.”’ 
When I heard him talk at this rate, I concluded he 
was either off his guard, or had a mind to droll 
upon us. ‘“ However,’’ I replied, “ when they had 
ours they would take the rest, as they and the pre- 
sent possessors would never agree. 4 short, I see 


isa 


it is resolved that the Papists must have our College ; | P® 


and I think all we have to do i 
see that they take it from us, an 
give it up.” 

I count it t good fortune that so many were 
present at this discourse, (whereof I have not told 
you a sixth part, though I think the most consider- 
able ;) for otherwise [ think this last passage would 
have been suspected as if to heighten their courage 
through despair. But there was not a word said in 
oo Mr. Hammond, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Cradock and 

r. Young being present all the time. 

Give my most humble service to Sir Thomas 
Powell and Mrs. Powell. I am dear Sir, your very 
faithful and affectionate servant, 

J. H. 


To any one who will take the trouble to read 
this letter, and compare it with Mr. Macaulay’s 
statement, not a word of comment is necessary. 

Mr. Macaulay represents Penn as employed to 
solicit the Fellows; Dr. Hough represents the 
— as coming to solicit him. 

r. Macaulay says that, after many profes- 
sions of friendship, Penn “began to hint at a 


to let the world 
that we do not 
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compromise;” Dr. Hough “thanks God he did 
not so much as offer at any proposal by way of 
accommodation, which was the thing I most 
dreaded.” 

Mr. Macaulay makes his readers believe that 
the topics u by Penn were urged to persuade 
them to compromise; Dr. Hough describes them 
as used to convince the Fellows that there was 
little hope of success from his intercession. 

Mr. Macaulay represents Penn as trying to 
overcome the scruples of the Fellows to the com. 
mission of perjury; Dr. Hough represents him as 
admitting that the Fellows “gave satisfactory 
answers to his objections.” 

Mr. Macaulay represents Penn as talking the 
merest drivel, relying my on James’s modera- 
tion, and willing to give the “Papists” two or 
three colleges in mere wanton injustice; Dr. 
Hough (most unwillingly) shows that Penn 
thought the “ Papists” had a right to two or 
three colleges, and believed they would abstain 
from further demands because it would be dan- 
gerous to ask for more. 

Mr. Macaulay describes the result of the inter. 
view as the “breaking off of a negotiation” by 
the Fellows; Dr. Hough describes it as the con- 
cession of a favour by Penn. 

In short, in every part of it, in general and in 
detail, no version of the interview could be ima- 
gined or invented more remote from the truth 
than that given by Mr. Macaulay. It is true, 
that when somebody mentioned the Bishop of 
Oxford’s indisposition, Penn, “smiling,” asked 
the Fellows how they would like Hough to be 
made a Bishop. This remark, made as a joke, 
answered by Mr. Cradock as a joke, and—even 
by Dr. Hough, who answered it more seriously, 
not taken as an “offer at any proposal by way of 
accommodation ’’—this casual piece of jocosity; 
picked out after a three hours’ conversation ; re- 
rted by one interlocutor without the privity of 
the other; and, if taken seriously, at variance 
with every other part of the conversation, and 
unconnected with its general tenor—is gravely 
brought forward as a proof that a man otherwise 
honest deliberately intended to use “simony”’ as 
a bait to tempt a divine to what both parties knew 
to be “perjury.” 

If Mr. Macaulay were Crown counsel, arguing 
for, Penn’s conviction before a common jury, 
such a “point”’ would be too gross even for the 
license of the Old Bailey. But if this be 
admitted as a canon, not of the venal advocate, 
but of the grave historian, who, by virtue of his 
function, is bound to judicial soberness and 
impartiality, wo to the characters of all honest 
men! 

AUSTRALIA, ITS PROGRESS AND POSITION. 

Australia is so far removed from the United 


States, that little interest is felt in the condition 
of the people of that great colony, and little at- 
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tention is paid to its rise, progress, and present | men who had taken degrees at the universities, 

sition. Nevertheless, Australia may be con-|and other persons of station and intelligence, 
sidered as one of the modern wonders among the | made the following curious comparison between 
nations, and while its onward march in population | the Australian colonics and the American colo- 
and wealth has been extraordinary, its future, we | nies, now the United States : 
venture to predict, will present still more sur-} “The population of Sydney in 1836, was 
prising results. By recent arrivals we have late | 19,000 and in 1846, 38,000. Let their lordships 
accounts from Sydney, the principal town of New | compare this with the old American colonies ; the 
South Wales. The Legislative Council was in | population of Boston, one hundred and sixty 
session, and the Governor’s annual address, which | years after it was founded, in 1790, was only 
had just appeared, gave a highly flattering pic- | 18,000, and the population of what was now the 
ture of the affairs of the colony. The revenue had | great city of New York, in 1773, immediately 
increased, and was in such a prosperous condition | before the breaking out of the war of independ- 
as to suggest additional outlays to promote im- | ence, was only 21,800. Having then been founded 
migration to the colony, and also the establish- | for a much longer period than Sydney had been 
ment of steam communication between England | at the present time, it contained a population of 
and the colony, by way of the Cape of Good | 17,000 less than Sydney now did. In 1790 the 
Hope, and by means of auxiliary screw propellers. | population of Philadelphia was only 28,000. But 
The exports of wool had reached, in the last | what would be found to be still more remarkable 
year, 22,000,000 Ibs., the official value of which | was a comparison of wealth, and the advantage to 
was £1,200,900, being an increase of 5,700,000 | the mother country of the Australian colonies over 
lbs., over the previous year, and equal to the|the American. The population of the American 
whole exportation of the year 1838, only seven | colonies in 1772 was 2,300,000; the population 
years before. The export of tallow, in 1847, had | of the Australian colonies in 1845 was 283,000. 
been 60,000 ewt., the official value of which was | Now the imports of all descriptions into the 
£107,000, being an increase over the previous | American colonies in 1773 were about one mil- 
year of £47,000. lion sterling, whilst the imports into the Aus- 

We perceive also that in the British House of | tralian colonies in 1845 had been £2,070,000. 
Lords on the 10th ultimo, Earl Grey, on submit- | The exports of the old American colonies in 1773 
ting certain papers relative to emigration to Aus- | were something short of £2,000,000, whilst the 
tral, took occasion to enter into an elaborate re- | exports of the Australian colonies in 1845 had 
view of the growing prosperity of the colonies | been £2,185,000. The value per head of exports 
there, with particular reference to the advantages | and imports in both cases would show the result 
they held out, for promoting the great national | more strikingly. The imports in the old Ameri- 
object of emigration. It seems that taking the | can colonies were 8s. 9d. per head of the popula- 
average of the last seven years, the annual emi- | tion, whilst the imports in the Australian colonies 
gration to Australia from England and Ireland, | were £7 5s. 10d. per head. The exports in the 
has been 122,000; but last year it was 138,000. | American colonies were 16s. 8d. per head, and 
In 1838 the only English colonies in that quarter | in the Australian colonies £7 14s. 3d. per head. 
of the globe were New South Wales and Van | It could not be said, therefore, that the population 
Dieman’s Land, the extent of settlement in each | of our colonies were less capable of carrying on 
being small, and the whole population of both not | their enterprise now than they had been in former 
exceeding 53,000, of whom 23,000 were convicts. |days; and when the difficulty of a voyage to 
Now, New South Wales, including Fort Philip, | Australia, as compared with America, was con- 
extends about 1,000 miles by 300 broad, the | sidered, the result was still more remarkable.”’ 
whole area of the colony being three and a half 
times larger than Great Britain, and the coast 
line extending 1,500 miles. Besides this, the 
English occupy Southern and Western Australia, 
and the valuable island of New Zealand ; and the 
whole British population in the different Aus- 
tralian colonies now amounts to about 300,000. 
In twenty years, therefore, that population has 
increased about five or six-fold ; but their wealth 
has increased still more rapidly. In 1828 the 
whole exports were £181,000 ; in 1845—the last 
year up to which the returns has been made—the 
exports had risen to £2,189,000, being twenty- 
fold in seventeen years. 

Earl Grey, after remarking that the colonies of 
cain of labourers bt thatthe ppl 

but that the ion 

consisted of officers of the army and navy, gentle- 






























The temptation to which the professors of 
Christianity are exposed in this day of increasing 
light and knowledge, is that of mistaking images 
of truth, for the real substance ; and, as nothing 
can steer the mind safely through the danger but 
the spirit of truth itself, it behoves us to consider 
well, whether, in our religious movements, and 
especially in worship, we are really actuated by 
its unerring guidance, or still depending on sub- 
stitutes. A person intending an calaek journey, 
is commonly careful at the outset; well knowing, 
that if he mistakes the road, he may tire himself 
to no purpose, and if he get right at all, have to 
travel all the way back again. Even in such a 
case, however, the religious traveller, if he retain 
his integrity, may be convinced, that it will not 
do for him to take doubt for a guide; and be also 
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enabled to spread a useful memento to others, | The blessing 
that if they would make straight steps toward 
heaven, and reach it at last, they must be con- 
ducted by superior Wisdom.—Dillwyn. 


WARNING FROM THE GOLD MINE. 


Ye, who rend my bed of earth, 
Mark me! from my lowly birth, 
Ye to light in me will bring 

What will rise to be your king ! 

I shall rule with tyrant sway, 

Till ye rue my natal day ! 

High and low my power shall own, 
For I'll make the world my throne ! 


And my worshippers shal! be 
Martyrs, dupes, or slaves to me. 
Love and friendship on the way 
To their idol, they will slay, 
Conscience—I will still her ery ; 
Truth for me shall bleed and die! 
I will prove a chain to bind 
Down to earth the immortal mind ! 


Though Pp try me by the fire, 

This will only heat my ire, 

Though my form ye oft may change, 
*T will but give me wider range! 
For my sake the poor shall feel 

On his face, his neighbour’s heel. 
Then I'll turn and taking wing, 
Leave with avarice but a sting ! 


I will be a spear to crime, 

Ye shall sell your peace through time ; 
And a long eternity 

Of remorse shall come by me! 

Now I’m here without defence ; 

But, if once I’m taken hence, 

Man shall eat the bitter fruit 
Springing from a golden root! 


THE SHUNAMITE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF **THANKFULNESS.”?’ 


“ | dwell among mine own, and I am blest, 

My husband, household, dear familiar friends ; 
I dwell among my people and at rest, 

Thankful to God for all his goodness sends, 
I have enough, nay, more,” she meekly cried, 
‘¢] dwell among mine own, and I am satisfied.” 


Was there no boon a monarch could bestow, 
Nought that a prophet might demand on earth ; 
a to cause that cup to overflow, 
So filled with brimming blessings from her birth ? 
‘tT dwell among mine own,” she only said, 
‘* In this my happy home, and need no human aid.” 


Riches were hers, but she was blessed with more 
Than those in earthly treasure affluent, 
Or garners, teeming with their ripened store, 
A sweet and grateful spirit of content. 
This was the great inheritance, which Heaven 
To the rich Shunamite had largely given. 


Oneblessing, long desired, but still denied, 
Was wanting to that home of peace and joy— 
She had no son. The blessing was supplied, 
The mother smiled upon her infant boy ; 
But He whose love the long-sought blessing sent, 
Now taught a higher lesson than content. 


REVIEW. 


was recalled. The shades of death 
Closed the fair eye-lids of the lovely child; 
The mother felt that with its partiug breath, 
Earth of its sweetest blossom was despoiled ; 
But checked the strong temptation to rebel, 
And said, in meek submission, “ It is well.’ 


O hard, sweet lesson! taught, my God, by thee, 

Deeply to suffer, and breathe no complaint, 
In resignation to thy wise decree, 

With the true wisdom of this gentle saint. 
How blest the Jot, where in one heart unite 
Faith and ¢eptept, as in the Shunamite. 

And I am eau poor; I also dwell, 

All loving, faved by all, among mine own ; 
And I have leartied to answer, “ It is well,” 

Under the deepest sorrow I have known, 
Blest with trye riches, in content of mind, 
And the best iness, a will resigned. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Cotourep Surrrace.—It is announced that a }| 
directing the submission to the people of Wisconsin, 
at the next general election, of the question whether 
equal rights of suffrage shall be extended to co. 
loured persons, has passed both houses of the Legis- 
lature of that State. 


Evrore.—The steamer Hermann brings dates to 
the evening of the 26th ult., two days later than 
those brought by the Niagara. Brief as is the period 
embraced by this arrival, the intelligence is im- 
portant, as showing the progress of events which 
threaten to involve all Europe in a flame, and the 
actual commencement of the conflict on the Lom- 
bard-Sardinian frontier. The French Assembly had 
been discussing a law for the suppression of political 
clubs, and had passed it through a second reading. 
Great excitement existed in the city in consequence, 
and an insurrectionary movement was threatened. 
The troops were uuderarms,and the streets were pa- 
trolled by strong detachments during the night. A 
newspaper which was considered inflammatory, has 
had several of its late issues seized by the officers of 
Government. It is said that the Assembly exhibits a 
decided disposition for retrenchment in the national 
expenditure. The war has re-commenced on the fron- 
tier of Sardinia. The Sardinian army has crossed the 
Ticino, into Lombardy. A large Austrian force, 
under the command of Radetzsky, would proba- 
bly soon meet them. It is understood that France 
will send assistance to Rome, should the Austrians 
invade the territory of that Republic. The Sicilians 
were making active preparations for war with the 
King of N . [tis thought that monarch will 
find difficulty in keeping his throne, as another in- 
surrection is expected, in his continental dominions. 
The Austrians do not seem to be very successful in 
Hungary, and it would appear that the Sclavonian 
provinces in the South, are becoming dissatisfied 
with the Austrian government. It appears that the 
Frankfort Parliament has rejected the King ol 
Prussia as Emperor of Germany. The ministry had 
resigned, and much confusion and excitement pre- 
vailed in consequence. The King of Holland died 
recently, and his son has ascended the throne. 
Russia continued to concentrate troops on her fron- 
tier, and it is said she has given forty days to the 
Sultan of Turkey, to consider whether or not he will 
allow the Russian fleet to pass through the Bospho- 
rus, into the Mediterranean. It is expected that if 
the permission is refused, Russia will force the 


passage. 





